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White House Conferences on Children and Youth, an 
idea origdLnated by James £• West, have been held at approximately 
10«*year intervals during this century: 1909, 1919, 1930, 1940, 1950, 
and I960. Although called by the President, and with one or more 
sessions usually having been held in the White House {from which the 
name of the conferences derive) , the purpc^e of th^e conferences has 
been to advise the American people. Each of the conferences has been 
concerned with a problc^ tyjgiical of the decade in which, it occurred. 
The flhite House Conference on the Care of Dependent Children, in 
1909, was a protest against the use of xnstitutional care for 
dependent and neglected children. ^The second conference, held in 
1919, the White House Conference on Standai^s of Child Welfare, 
f raned the first important body of child health and welfare standards 
to insure that every child had a fair chamre. The White House 
Conf erence on Child Health and Protection (1930) produced the spst 
coiqprehensive statement of the needs of children^ver written. The 
subject of the 1940 Coaference on Children in a Denocracy canvassed 
the fundamental democratic principles, conditions, and services 
essential for the %rell-being of children in a democracy. The 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth (1950) was 
concerned with democrac^^ is responsibility ''to produce socially minded 
coopti^tive people, without sacrificing individuality. 9 This 
conf erence explored the ingredients of a healthy personality 
development. .Ihe 1960 White House XTonference on Children and Youth 
enlarged this theme to find ways >*to promote op^tprtunities for 
children and youth to realize their full potential for a creative 
life in freedom and dignity.*! The stories of these conferences are 
provided. (DB) 
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THE STORY OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE COIiIFERENCES 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



Each decade of the twentieth century, the 
United States has held a great national confer- 
ence devoted to children and jroutii— their cir- 
cumstances and their prospects. 

These Conferences have been convened in 
Washington, the Nation's capital^ and have 
been sponsored by Ihe President of the United 
States. Since one or more sessions have usually 
been held in the White House» they have been 
known as White House Conferraces. 

Although called by the President, the pur- 
pose of these Conferences has not be^ to 
advise or to benefit any Federal agency or 
group of agencies. They have, indeed, been ad- 
visory to the American people as a whole and 
to their representatives in local. State, and 
national legislative bodies, to professional and 
citizens' groups, to public and private agencies. 

White House Conferences on Children and 
Youth have been held at roughly 10-year in- 
tervals during this century— 1909, 1919, 1930, 
1940, 1950, 1960. Each of these Conferences has 
exerted a direct and powerful influence on the 
welfare of the children of the United States. 
In a: very real sense, coming as they have each 
decade, they have served as bench marks against 
which the progress of the Nati<ni in terms of 
its children could be measured. 

The Conferences have ranged in size from 
a membership of several hundred to a member- 



ship of more than 6,000. Physicians, social 
workers, educators, community leaders, mem- 
bers of labor unions and civic groups, religious 
leaders, parents — all who cherish and serve 
children — ^have taken part and contributed to 
the problems under scrutiny at the vario|as 
Conferences. 

Each of the White House Conferences on 
Children has been concerned with a problem 
t3rpical of the decade in which it occurred. 

The first Conference in 1909 was the White 
House Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children. The second half of the nineteenth 
century had been the "institutional era'' in 
child care. In a sense, the 1909 Conference was 
a protest against the use of institutional care 
for dependent and n^lected children. The Con- 
ference cleariy stated the importance of home 
life for the child and that the dependent child 
''should be cared for in families whenever 
practicable.'' 

The second Conference, held in 1919— the 
White House Conference on Standards of Child 
Welfare— came at the end of a ''great war" and 
as Julia Lathrop, first chief of the Bureau 
said, "the beginning as we long to believe of 
the Great Peace." It was a period of soul- 
searching on the part of many people as to how 
the potentials of a peaceful world could be 
realized in order "to give every child a fair 
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chance/' To insure this fair chance, the 1919 
Conference framed the first important body 
of child health and weltare standards. 

The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection (1930) occurred during 
an era marked by a wealth of research mate- 
rials in the field of health and child develop- 
ment, and its ambitious charge included "all 
children in their total aspects, including those 
social and environmental factors which 'are 
influoicing modem childhood/' The Conference 
produced the most comprehensive statement of 
the needs of children ever written. Unfortu- 
nately, the Great Depression soon overwhelmed 
all the portents to a better day for children. 

The subject of the nMt decennial Confer- 
ence—the 1940 Conference on Children in a 
Democracy— was the logical one in a world so 
thrratening to democracy itself. This Confer- 
ence canvassed the fundamental democratic 
principles, conditions, and services essential 
for the well-being of children in a democracy. 

The Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth (1950), which came at 
the end of a decade of much popular and re- 
search interest in djmamic psychology, was 
concerned with democracy's responsibility "to 
produce socially-minded cooperative people, 
without sacrificing individuality/' The (Confer- 
ence explored the ingredients of a healthy per- 



sonality, the forces that work for and against 
its development, the kinds of help children and 
youth have a right to expect from their fami- 
lies, schools, churches, and government if they 
are to have a chance to grow in physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and social health. 

Since the Midcentury Conference had 
centered its attention on healthy personality 
development, it was a natural outcome for the 
1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth to enlarge this theme to find ways "to 
promote opportunities for children ar,,' youth 
to realize their full pqtential for a creative life 
in freedom and dignity/' The great number of 
delegates and guests, in addition to che broad 
representation by youth, marked the deep con- 
cern fdt over the Nation for assuring that 
every child would have a chance to know the 
full meaning of a creative life. The many rec- 
ommendations that emerged out of the Confer- 
ence work groups made it clear that major 
steps in many directions would have to be taken 
before the goal of the 1960 Conference could 
become a reality for all of the Nation's children 
and youth. 

this pamphlet, then, tells the story of 
these White House Conferences on Children 
and Youth— their origin, what their goals have 
been, what they have contributed to the well- 
being of children and their families, how they 
have helped to build the strength of the Nation. 



Origin of the White House Conferences on Children 



The idea for the first White House Con- 
ference on Children originated with James Et 
West, a young liawyer who had been raised in 
a Washington, D.C., orphanage. James. West 
^ was bom in Washington in 1876. At the age 
of 6, having lost both parents, he was placed in 
an orphanage. As & young man, he became a 
member of the orphanage staff, directing the 
program for boys. It was in this background 
that his life-long interest in dependent chil- 
dren had its roots. 

Soon after graduation from law school, 



West was appointed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt to the Board of Pension Appeals for 
the District of Columbia and later became 
Assistant Attorney of the Department of the 
Interior. During these years. West was active 
on many fronts in behalf of children. He is 
credited with having secured the juvenile court 
for the District of Columbia. He promoted the 
Playground Association of Washington and 
organized and served as secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Rescue League. 

Sometime early in 1908, West became as- 
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sociated with the child rescue campaign being 
— tronducted by Theodore Dreiser, editor of THE 
DELINEATOR- This campaign had been 
launched late in 1907 "for the child that needs 
a home and the home that needs a child.- ' 

Each month, THE DEUNEATOR fea- 
tured the photographs and case histories of 
children living in institutions. Anyone wanting 
a child was urged to get in touch with the social 
agency having custody. That this campaign 
would have great appeal to West is obvious. 

West joined forces with Dreiser m an 
effort to advance, the well-being of the de- 
pendent child. It was an alliance that could 
have been forecast on the basis of the interest 
of these two men in children. 

In August 1908, West represented THE 
DELINEATOR at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting of the National Home Finding Society 
in Chicago. This conference stressed the need 



for a greater national effort on behalf of de« 
pendent children. 

Later that sunimer, West wrote to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in an effort to interest him in 
the care of dependent children. In October, he 
and Dreiser went to the White House to discuss 
with the President THE DELINEATOR'S child 
rescue campaign and the needs of the depen- 
dent child. West suggested a national confer- 
ence on dependent children to be sponsored by 
the President as a way to "greatly advance the 
cause of the dependent child." 

President Roosevelt indicated his willing- 
ness to help in any way he could and asked that 
the idea for the Conference be presented to 
hinfSn;a more detailed form. 

From this point on. West concentrated 
mainly on the Conference ; Dreiser, on his cam- 
paign and the formation of the Child Rescue 
League. 



White House Conference on Dependent Children (1909) 



West began by interesting many of the 
national leaders in child welfare in joining him 
in proposing a national conference ou the de- 
pendent child. Later, on December 22, 1908, a 
proposal for such a inference was outlined 
in a letter sent to the President. West was 
mainly responsible for drafting the letter al- 
though it w^s ..signed by eight other men in 
addition to himself : 

HOMER FOLKS, Secretary 
New York Charities Aid Association 

HASTINGS HART, Superintendent 
Illinois Children's Home and Aid Society 

JOHN M. GLENN, Director 
Russell Sage Foundation 

THOMAS M. MULRY, President 
St. Vincent de Paul Society 

EDWARD T. DEVINE, Editor 
CHARITIES AND COMMONS 



JUUAN W. MACK, Judge 
Circuit Court of Illinois 

CHARLES W. BIRTWELL, Secretary 
Boston Children's Aid Society 

THEODORE DREISER, Editor 
THE DEUNEATOR 

Excerpts from this letter to President 
Roosevelt reveal the ar^ruments advanced for 
holding the conference. 

*The State has dealt generously with her 
troublesome children; but what is she doing 
for those who make no trouble but are 
simply unfortunate? . . . Some are orphans 
or haif*orphans; some are abandoned by 
heartless parents; some are victims of 
cruelty or neglect. They are not delin- 
quents; they are accused of no fault; they 
are simply destitute or negleaed . » . . 

*lt is of the highest importance to the wel- 
fare of this vast number of future citizens 



that all child'caring work shall be con* 
duaed on a high plane . • • that in the 
placing of children in families the utmost 
care shall be taken to exclude all unde* 
sirable applicants; that every precaution 
should be taken in the subsequent super- 
vision of the children to prevent neglect^ 
overwork^ insufficient education, or inade- 
quate moral and religious training, and 
that institutions shall be so carried on as 
to secure the best physical, mental, moral, 
and religious training of each individual 
child and to fit him for aaive and credit- 
able citizenship .... 

''The problem of the dependent chiM is 
acute; it is large; it is national. We be- 
lieve that it is worthy of national considera- 
tion. We earnestly hope, therefore that you 
will cooperate m an effort to get this 
problem before the American people. . . 

The memorandum accompanying the letter sug- 
gested 10 propositions for consideration and 
action by the Conference. 

The Conference is called 

On December 25, 1908, President Roose- 
velt issued the call to the Conference to 200 
persons concerned with some phase of child 
caring* Q 

In calling the Conference to be held in 
Washington, January 25 and 26, the President 
«atd, "Surely nothing ought to interest our 
people more than the care of the children who 
are destitute and neglected but not delinquent. 
Personally, I very earnestly believe that the 
best way in which to care for dependent chil- 
dren is in the family 

On January 10, the President appointed 
James West, Homer Folks, and Thomas M. 
Mulry as a committee on arrangements. 

The ddegates to the Conference held their 
first meeting in the White House on January 25 
when they were addressed by the President. 
The President said: ''There can be no more 
important subject from the standpoint of the 
Nation than that with which you are to deal, be- 
cause when you take care of the children you 
are taking care of the Nation of tomorrow; and 
it is incumbent upon every one of us to do 
all in his or her power to provide for the in- 



terests of those children whom cruel misfortune 
has handicapped at the very outset of their 
lives." 

He expressed the earnest hope that "the 
members of this conference will take a pro- 
gressive stand, so as to establish a goal toward 
which the whole country can work .... I believe 
that we, all of us, have come to the conclusion 
that where possible the thing to be done for 
the child is to provide a I^ome for hi(n;^and 
that where that is not possible, we should make 
the conditions as nearly as possible like those 
which the child would have in a home." 

At the end of the 2-day session, the con- 
clusions of the Conference were sent to the 
President. Some of the words are still echoing 
down the years. Here is the gist of them. 

Home life is the highest and finest 
product of civilization. It is the great 
molding force of mind and charaaer. 
Children should not be deprived of it 
except for urgent and compelling rea- 
sons. Except in unusual circumstances, 
the home should not be broken up for 
reasons of poverty .... 

"2. The most important and valuable 
philanthropic work is not the curative, 
but the preventive; to check depen- 
dency by a thorough study of its causes 
and by effeaively remedying or eradi- 
cating them should be the constant 
aim of society . . . • 

**3. As to the children who for sufficient 
reasons must be removed from their 
own homes, or have no homes, it is 
desirable that, if normal in mind and 
body and not requiring special train- 
ing, they should be cared for in fami- 
lies whenever praaicable. The care- 
fully selected foster home is for the 
normtl child the best substitute for 
the. natural home .... 

So far as it may be found necessary 
temporarily or permanently to care 
for certain classes of children in in- 
stitutions, these institutions should be 
conduaed on the cottage plan . . . . 

"5. To engage in the work of caring for 
needy children is to assume a most 
serious responsibility, and should, 
therefore* be permitml only to those 
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who are definitely organized for the 
purpoie, who are of suitable char* 
acter, and possess^ or have reasonable 
assurance of securing, the funds needed 
for their support . • . 

"6. The proper training of destitute chtl* 
dren being essential to the well*being 
of the State, it is a sound public policy 
that the Sute through its duly au- 
thorized representative should inspect 
the work of all agencies which care 
for dependent children^ whether by 
institutional or by homefinding meth* 
ods and whether supported by public 
or private funds • . • 

Other recommendations dealt with the im« 
portance of educational opportunities for the 
destitute child, the imj[)ortance of facts and 
records to his care, the necessity for good 
physical care and health measures, the neces- 
sity for cooperation between child caring 
agencies, the undesirableness of State legisla- 
tion that' presented roadblocks to placing chil- 
dren in homes, and the need for a. permanent 
voluntary organization devoted to the needs of 
the dependent child. 

T^e last two recommendations submitted 
to the President consisted of an endorsement 
of pending legislation for a Federal Children's 
Bureau and a clarion call that the needs of the 
dependent child should be the criteria which 
govern his care: 



**13. A bill is pending in Congress for the 
establishment of a Federal Children's 
Bureau to collect and disMminate in* 
fornuition affeaing the welfare of 
children. In our judgment the estab* 
lisbment of such a bureau is desir* 
able and we earnest^ recommend 
the enactment of the pending meas* 
ure. 

''14. The preceding suggestions may be 
almost completely summarized in this 
— that the particular condition and 
needs of each destitute cbikl should 
be carefully studied^ and that he 
should receive that care and treat* 
ment which his individual needs re« 
quire, and which shouU be as nearly 
as possible like the life of the other 
children in the community.*' 
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On February 15, 1909, President Roose- 
velt sent a message to Congress in which he 
declared that, '^The interests of the nation are 
involved in the welfare of this army of children 
no less than in our great material affairs.'* He 
urged the establishment of a Federal Children's 
Bureau and legislation for the District of Co- 
lumbia in .^accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference. 

Outcomes of the Conference 

The 1909 White House Conference on the 
Care of Dependent Children had far-reaching 
effects on child care in the United States for 
many decades. 

The proposed Children's Bureau became 
a fact in 1912, after a long and arduous cam- 
paign conducted by the National Child Labor 
Committee. The recommendation for a volun- 
tary national child welfare agency was realized 
with the establishment of the Child Welfare 
League of America a few years later. 

The strong declaration in favor of the care 
of children in their own homes led to a move- 
ment for mother's pensions which swq)t the 
country during the next decade. The recommen- 
dation of family care instead of institutional 
care, when practicable, for cnildren necessarily 
removed from their own homes contributed 
greatly to the development of adoption agencies 
and still more to the boarding-out care for chil- 
dren unavailable for adoption. The ^'cottage 
plan" in place of the congregate institution was 
another development that followed in the wake 
of the Conference suggestion. 

Other recommendations dealing with such 
subjects as incorporation of agencies, inspec- 
tion of them by the State, education and medi- 
cal care of foster children, social investigations 
and records, and the like, aided substantially in 
the development of higher standards on the 
part of the child caring agencies. 

The Children's Bureau, once it was estab- 
lished, included high on its list of priorities 
the investigating and reporting on mother's aid 
and foster care. Beginning with institutional 
care, the Bureau moved on to adoption, illegiti- 
macy, and foster family care. 

AH of these developments, however, were 
the result of osmosis i^ther than direct follow- 
up by State and local committees, as was to 



be the case for later Conferenceg* As far as 
the record shows, the only direct followup of 
the Conference was a letter stmt by President 
Theodore Roosevelt to the GovernorB of the 
various States: **I heartily endorselthe declara- 
tions of the Conference and bespeak your co- 
operation in getting the same before the people 
of your State directly interested in the subject 
matter thereof/; This direct calling on State 
Governors lor action set a. precedent for all 



White House Conference on 



In 1918» a great war had ended* During 
the wan the Bureau had struggled to maintain 
certain basic standards as to the health and 
welfare of children. To Julia Lathrop, it seemed 
the logical time to establish these standards 
on a firmer base* 

It was during the second year of World 
War I— in April 1918— that the US. Chil- 
dren's Bureau, with the approval of President 
Woodrow Wilson, proclaimed "Chiidren's 
Year' —a campaign designed to arouse the Na- 
tion to the importance of conserving childhood 
in times of national peril* The second White 
House Conference on Children was the culmina- 
tion of this campaign* Funds for the Confer- 
ence came from an allotment from President 
Wilson's Emergency Fund* 

President Wilson in making the allotment 
for the campaign declared that, ^^Next to tlie 
duty of doing everything possible for the sol- 
diers at the front, there could be, H seems to 
me, no more patriotic duty than that of pro- 
tecting the children who constitute one-third 
of our population*" He also expressed the hope 
that the work sponsored in the Children's Year 
campaign might so successfully develop as 
set up certain irreducible minimum stondards 
for the health, educationt and woric of the 
Anierican child/' 

The Women's Committee of the Council of 
National Defense established a special child 
welfare departmait which organized 17,000 
committees* As a result, over 1,000*000 women 



later Conferences— although, in most instances, 
the President's call vtm issued as part oi the 
preparation for the Conference rather than as 
an aftermath* 

Nothing in the 1909 Conference proceed- 
ir J suggested that a White House Conference 
on Children should be called at 10-year inter- 
vals. That the second one was called— and the 
pattern established — ^was due to Julia Lathrop, 
the first Chief of the Children's Bureau* 



were united in the effort to protect children 
from the effects of the war* 

The activities of Children's Year reached 
out over the country to a degree entirely new 
and greatly strengthened nationwide under- 
standing of the importance of child welfare as 
a national issue« It was, therefore, natural to 
conclude the year by a summing up of^national 
opinion on standards of child welfare. 

In an effort to realize President Wilson's 
hope, a Conference on Child Welfare Standards 
was sponsored by the Children's Bureau* in 
May, 1919* 

Miss Lathrop described the purpose of the 
Conference as follows : 

"First, it was. felt that the ChiMren'i Bu- 
reau as part of the Department of Labor— 
a department concerned fundamenully 
with the problems of human welfare as 
exemplified in the great mass of working 
people of America which it represents— 
had the responsibility of bringing together 
and coordinating opinion concerning the 
welfare of children in the United States* 
Second, the Conference seemed the most 
direct way of fulfilling the aim of Chil* 
dren's Year, as txpreultd by the President, 
*to set up certain irreducible minimum 
standards <fpr the health* education, and 
work of *>e American child** Such sund- 
ards» it was felt* shouU be considered not 
as a goal, but as a suggested point of de- 
parture*** 



Child Welfare Standards (1919) 
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A small number of foreign experts were 
invited to attend the 1919 Conference for the 
insights they could give to new protective meas* 
ures for children ia*owing up under war condi* 
tions. In addition to foreign guest«, there were 
some 200 Americans at the Washington Con- 
ference—social workers, pediatricianst obste- 
tricians, psychiatrists, public health ''Mrses, 
educators, economists, judges, club women. 

Two themes were closely interwoven 
throughout the Washington Conference— the 
necessity for more public effort in behalf of 
children, and the expenditure of that effort in 
the light of the individual characteristics of 
each child and his family; Whatever the phase 
of the child's well-being that was v\*«der dis- 
cussion, the Conference' frankly demanded or 
boldly presupposed public provision of instruc- 
tion, service, money, equipment, or legi^* ^tive 
protection. 

At the time of the Washington Conference, 
President Wilson was deeply involved in his 
effort to get tht Senate to ratify the treaty 
providing for the United States' participation 
in the League of Nations and he was unM>le to 
attend the Conference. 

The small '^ting of specialists in Wash- 
ington was foll< ^ed by a series of 8 regional 
conferences in New York, Clevelandr Boston, 
Chicago, Denver, Minneapolis, San Francisco 
and Seattle. These, in turn, were followed by a 
number of smaller conferences in cities and 
States. 

The refl^onal confersnces, extending from 
Boston to San Francisco, resulted in broad dis- 
cussion and valuable criticism of the standards 
tentatively set up at the Washington meeting. 
The discussion at the regional conferences cen- 
tered about four main topics: protection of the 
health of mothers and children, the economic 
and social basis for child welfare standards, 
child labor, , and children in need of special 
care. 

The discussions of child labor, as well as 
the economic factors of child welfare, repeated- 
ly brought forth the statement that for the suc- 
cessful rearing and education of the child, the 
income of the father was of the utmost im- 
portance. 

On the issue of children in need of spe* 
cial care, the experts attending' the regional 



meetings arrived at much the same conclusions 
as did the conferees in Washington .ibout the 
need for certain basic fundamentals— an ade- 
quate family income, as few k'.^^ken homes as 
possible, ev^ry effort to reconstruct the home 
and to supervise the child in his own home be- 
fore resorting to removal from it, adequate op- 
portunity for ''education, recreation, vocation- 
al preparation for life and for moral and 
spiritual development'' 

These minimum standards, although much 
more general in character, were very similar 
to those recommended at the 1909 White House 
Conference. During the next decade, these 
standards were reflected in much of the legis- 
lation passed by the States for the protection 
of children. 

Minimum standards for the public protec- 
tion of the health of mothers and children, 
children enteiing employment, and children in 
need of special care were adopted by the Con- 
ference. After considemtion by the regional 
conferences, these standards were revised by a 
special committee of five. 

Minimum standards as to children enter- 
ing emplojmnent were consic/erably in advance 
of the legislation of the time. In the decades 
that followed, however, thesesstandards had an 
im))oitant bearing on Federal and State child 
labor legislation. 

But it was the standards on the protection 
of maternity and infancy that proved most in- 
fluential. The discussions at the Conference 
and the minimum standards it supported for 
the protection of maternity and infancy repre- 
sented tie first steps in a nationwide movement 
that culminated in the enactment of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act passed by the Congress in 
1921. Under this Maternity and Infancy Act, 
the Federal Government contributed to the de- 
velopment of facilities throughout the country 
for the better protection of mothers and their 
babies. Originally authorized for a 5-year peri- 
od, it was subsequently extended for 2 addi- 
tional years— until June 30, 1929, when it 
ceased to operate. 

Upon the foundation of the work under the 
Sheppard-Towner Act was erected in 1935 the 
cooperative Federal-State program for mater- 
nal and child health under the Social Security 
Act. 
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White House Conference on Child Health and Proteaion (1930) 



The third White House Conference found 
the United States in the midst of an industrial 
depression whose depth was bleakness itself 
and whose end was shrouded in the mystery of 
the future The times were troubled, ways of 
meeting the emergency were matters of con- 
troversy, and children's worlcers were over- 
whelmed by the sufTering amonir children and 
their families. 

In Ju*' 1929, President Herbert Hoover 
issued a cai. for a White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, ''to study the 
present stetus of the health and well-being of 
the children in the United States and ito pos- 
sessions: to report what is beinir done; to rec- 
ommend what ought to be done and how to do 
it*' The President also set up a planning com- 
mittee for the Conference made up^of eminent 
physicians, social woricers, educators, and lay- 
men* 

The Conference chairman was Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior; ite 
director, H. E* Bernard. The Secretary of 
Labor was vice chairman, and the Chief of the 
Children's Bureau, Grace Abbott, was a mem- 
ber of the planning committee and secretary 
of the executive committee* 

A grant of |500,000 made available by the 
President frmn certein funds left over from the 
European rdief funds at World War I, gave 
the 1930 Conference adt^quate resources for ite 
work. 

The planning committee developed a com- 
mittee membership of approximately 1,200 men 
and women. The Conference was divided into 
four sections--medical service, public health 
service and administniUon, education and 
training, and handicapped children. These, in 
turn, were divided into 17 divisions, many of 
which were further subdivided. A total of ap* 
proximately 188 iconmiittee and subcommittee 
chairmen conducted the various research and 
study activities, in addition to the officers of 
each section and to carefully selected research 
asslstanto. 

On the evening of November 19, the 1,200 
ft 'i 



and more delegates and 2,000 invited gueste 
came together in the first Conference session. 

The Conference opens 

It was President Hoover's meeting. His ad- 
dress reve&ied the President in the light which 
hai endeared him to the Nation during the war. 
Consciously, or unconsciously, it was an emo- 
tional appeal 

Only excerpts can be given here from the 
President's speech: 

approadi all problems ot childhood 
with affectkm. 'Theirs is the proviooe of joy 
and humor. They are the mott wholesome 
part of the race, the sweetest for they are 
fresher from the hands of God. Whimsical, 
ingeoious, mischievoiis, we live a life of 
apprebeosioii u to what their opiotocs may 
be of us; a life of defense against their 
tctrifying energy; we put them to bed 
with a sense of relief and a lingering of 
devotkm. Ve envy them the freshness of 
adventure and discovery of life; we 
mourn over die disappotntments they will 
meet «... 

'The fundamental purpose of this confer* 
enoe is to set forth an understanding of 
those safeguards which will assure to them 
health in mind and body. These "a^ safe* 
guards and services to children whkh can 
be provided by the community, the SMte, 
or the Natlon-Hdl of which are beyond 
the I It of the individual parent .... 

*lodeed, human progress marches only 
when diildren excel their parents. In de- 
mocracy our progress is the sum of prog* 
ress of the individuals— dwt they each 
individually achieve to the full capacity of 
their abilities and diaracter* Their vsried 
personalities must be brought fully to 
bloom; they t^ust not be mentally rcgi* 
meoted to a s: tgle mold or tb^ cfualities 
of many will l:e stifled; the door of op- 
portunity must be opened to esdi of them." 



The 1930 Ck>nference was able for the first 
time to utilize the radio in bringing millions of 
mothers and fathers witiiin range of the open- 
ing session. President Hoover in tiiis address 
referred to **these unseen miUions listeiing in 
their homes, who likewise are truly members 
of the conf er^ce.'' 

The gist of the reports 

The four sections of the Ck>nference— medi- 
cal service, public health service and adminis- 
tration, education and training, and handi- 
capped children— were composed of specialists 
working in different fields but, with few ex- 
ceptions, significantly similar threads were 
woven into the patterns of the reports pre- 
sented* Among these were: 

h The importance of individual rather 
dian mass , methods of deaLtng with 
childreoy . in homes, clinics, schools, 
courts, and institutions; 

2. The child himself, the total child, as 
the unit for consideration — rather 
than the child as a patient, a pupil, a 
scholar, an athlete, or a ''case*** 

3. The social aspects of the child's life^ 
his home relationships and his rela* 
ttonships with those touching his life 
outside the home — as being equally 
important with his body and his mind 
in building up his personality and 
character. 

4. The req>onsibility of society to pro- 
vide a sound economic and social basis 

. for fomily life and to conserve whole- 
some family life by every means at its 
coounand^ whenever it is tfareamied 
by national or individual disaster* 

5. The need for bringing to parents the 
most authentic information on child 
care and training,' and for a founda- 
tion of all technical service to diil- 
dren in the understanding, support, 
and coc^ration of individual fatbm 
and mothers. 

6. The establishment of specialized serv* 
ices upon the basis of adequate pro- 
fessional preparation and skilly suffi- 



ciently compensated and supported by 
the public* 

7. National, Sute, and local cooperation 
in providing the information and the 
services required for translating into 
the lives of children the recommenda- 
tions growing out of the conference. 

8. The basic and transcendent importance 
of child welfare work to the ^ture of 
the nation* 

Some of these points can be illustrated 
further hy examples dravma from the reports 
and addresses. 

The report of the Section on Education 
and Training stated: ''Democracy demands uni- 
versal education. Equality of opportunity has 
long been the ideal of the American child. 
There is grave danger, however, of ccnf usins: 
equality of opportunity with the sameness of 
educational traming. No other type pf govern- 
ment so much as democracy demands the adap- 
tation of education to the individual differences 
which characterize her children. The danger of 
a dead level of mediocrity is more grave in a 
democracy than in any other form of govern- 
ment. Therefor^ the first cardinal principle in 
the eduoinon and training for a democratic 
society is that each individual child should de- 
velop to his highest possible level of attain- 
ment . . . 

The same report also stated,2''Among the 
significant problems in character developmrat 
is the modem tendency toward specialization. 
To the doctor the child is a typhoid patient; to 
the playground supervisor, a first baseman; 
to the teacher, a learner of arithmetic. At dif- 
ferent times he may be different things to each 
of these specialists but too rarely is he a whole 
child to any of them " 

The recommendations referring to child 
labor declared: ''Child labor must wait upon 
child welfare. No economic need in prosperous 
America can be urged as justification for rob- 
bing a child of his childhood/' 

In presenting the report of the Ck>mmittee 
on Delinquency, Dr James S* Plant said: "The 
individual delinquent is not simply a child sur- 
rounded by a family, surrounded by a school, 
surrounded by an industry, but the child's 
parents, his teachers, his employer, through 



their longings, through their cravings* through 
their desires, inextricably weave themselves 
into the child's life...." 

The report of the Coromittee on the Phsrsi- 
cally and Mentally Handicapped declared: "If 
we want civilization to inarch forward it will 
march not only on the feet of healthy children, 
but beside them, shoulder to shoulder, must go 
those others— those children we have called 
'handicapped —the lame ones» the blind, the 
deaf, and those ^ck in body and mind. All these 
childrm are ready to be enlisted in this moving 
army, rear!y to make their contribution to hu- 
man progress; to bring what they have of 
intelligence, of capacity, of spiritual beauty. 
American civilization cannot ignore them. 

*Tbe handicapped child has a right: 

1. To as vigorous a body as human skill 
can give him. - 

r2. To an educatioa so adapted to his 
^' handicap that be can be ccooomically 
independent and have the chance for 
die fullest life of whkfa be is capable. 

. 3. To be brought up and educated by 
diose n^O understand the nature of 
the bunfen he has to bear and who 
consider it a privilege to help him bear 
ic 

4. To grow up in a world which does 
not set him apart^ which looks at him, 
not with soom or pity or rulicule— 
but whidi wekxMnes him, txsicr^^ as 
it welcomes every diild, which offers 
him ideo^icfil privikges and identical 
respoosibilities. 

5. To a life in whidi bis handicap casts 
no diadow, but which is full day by 
day with those things whidi make it 
worthvdiile^ widi comradeship, love, 
work, play, hugbter and tears— a life 
in whidi these things bring contintt* 
ally increasing growth, richness, re- 
lease of energies, joy in adiievement/' 

Perhaps the most significant considerar 
tions of the Ck>nf eraice— made doubly so by 
the conditions in which the United States 
found itself due to the drought and the indus- 
trial depression— were those dealing with the 
economic aspects of family life. 

10 ' 



In his address, James J. Davis, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, in speaking of these circum- 
stances said, *'No item is more important to 
the child or contributes more to our national 
welfare than the uninterrupted emplojrment of 
American fathers at a wage which will provide 
security and a reasonable standard of living for 
their families. No one would say that this is 
an easy problem to solve, but, with President 
Hoover, I believe that a way must be found to 
prevent these cycles of industrial depression 
and provide adequate wages for ^erican 
workmen!'' 

Low wages, unemplo]rment, preventable 
accidents were ambng^ the causes of dependence, 
Grace Abbott, second Chief of the Children's 
Bureau, told the 1930 White House Conference 
Comn^ittee on Dependenqr and Neglect Now, 
as in previous periods of industrial depression, 
the permanent burden had fallen upon the 
bacKS of little children. "It is no glory I am 
sure to anybody here to be told that this un- 
employment from which we are now suffering 
is world-wide. We don't sleep any better know- 
ing that children the worid around are suffer- 
ing tonight because of unemployment." 

Then she went on to describe the effects 
on children of the deprivations growing out of 
the depression. She said, "What does it.do to 
children? It, of course, sends them into man- 
hood and womanhood more subject to tuber^ 
culosis, more subject to disease than they other- 
wise would be; but it also does something to 
them that I shall leave, to our friends, the psy- 
chiatrists, to »plaih when they live day by 
day without knowing what tomorrow is to 
bring: forth* Children need not only food and 
a comfortable home, but they need above all 
things security . . . ." 

The Children's Charter 

The Children's Charter endorsed by the 
Conference contained 19 statements as to what 
every child needs for his education, health, wel- 
fare, and protection* It ^pressed the aspira- 
tions of the Nation for its childrm in words 
that are still vibrant and full of meaning. No 
other declaration as to the rights of children 
has had such acclaim or been so widely dis- 
tributed in this country and abroad. 

This 'statement olihe fundamental rights 



of the child is excerpted here: 



THE CHILDREN'S CHARTER 

President Hoover's WbUe Home Conference 
on Child Heattb and Protection, recog- 
nizing the rights of the child as the 
first fights of citizenship, pledges 
itself to these aims for the 
Children of America 

L For every child spiritual and moral train- 
\ ing to help him to stand firm under the 
pressure of life* 

II. For every diild understanding and the 
guarding of his personality as his most 
precious right.' 

III. For every child a home and that love and 
security which a home provules; and for the 
child who must receive foster care, the 
nearest substitute for his own home. 

IV. For every child full preparation for his 
birth, his mother receiving prenatal, natal, 
and postnatal care; and the establishment of 
such protective measures as will make child- 
bearing safer. 

V. For every child health proteaion from birth 
through adolescence, including: periodical 
examinations and,- where needed, care of 
specialists and hospital treatment .... 

VI. For every child from birth throu^ adoles- 
cence, promotion of health, including 
health instniaion and a health program, 
wholesome i^ysical and mental recreation, 
with teachers and leaders adequately 
trained. 

VII. For every child a dwelling place safe, 
sanitary, and wholesome, with reasonable 
provisions for privacy, free from conditions 
which tend to thwart his development; and 
a home environment harmonious, and en- 
riching. 

VIII. For every diild a school which is safe 
from hazards, sanitary, properly equipped, 
lighted, and ventilated. For younger chil- 
dren nursery, schools and kindergartens to 
supplement home care. 

IX. For every child a community which recog- 
nizes and plans for his needs, protects him 



against physical dangers, moral hazards, 
and disease . . . and makes provision for his 
cultural and social needs. 

X. For every child an education which, 
through the discovery and development of 
his individual abilities, prepares Him for 
life; and through training and vocational 
guidance prepares him for a living which 
will yield him the maximum of satisfac* 
tion. 

XI. For every child such teaching and training 
as will prepare him for successful parent- 
hood, homemaking, and the rights of citi- 
zenship; and, for parents, supplementary 
training to fit them to deal wisely with the 
problems of parenthood. 

XII. For every child education for safety ahd 
proteaion against accidents to which 
modem conditions subject him .... 

XIII. For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, 
or otherwise physically handicapped, and 
for the child who is mentally handicapped, 
such measures as will early discover and 
diagnose his handicap, provide care and 
treatment, and so train him that he may 
become an asset to society rather than a 
liability .... 

XIV. For every child who is in conflia with so- 
ciety the right to be dealt with intelligently 
as sociefy^s charge, not society^s outcast .... 

XV. For every child the right to grow up in a 
family with an adequate, standard of living 
and the security of a stable income as the 
surest safeguard against sodal handicaps. 

XVI. For every child proteaion against labor 
that stunts growth, either physical or men- 
tal, that limits education, that deprives 
children of the rights of comradeship, of 
play, and of joy. 

XVII. For every rural child as satisfaaory school- 
ing and health services as for the city child, 
and an extension ... of social, recreational, 
and. cultural facilities. 

XVIII. To supplement the home and the school in 
the training of youth . . . every stimulation 
and encouragement should be given to the 
extension and development of the voluntary 
youth organizations. 

XIX. To make everywhere available these mini- 
mum proteaions of the health and welfare 
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of children, there should be a district, 
county, or community organization for 
health, education, and welfare • * « * 

Far EVERY child these rights, regardless of race, 
or color, or sittsatiom, wherever be may live tmder 
the protection of the Americam flag. 

The Children's Charter served — and today 
continues to serve— as an extremely useful 
guide to the people of the United States con- 
cerned with the well-being of children* 

Outcome of the Conference 

Followup programs were organized in 
many States. F^requently they represented the 
first statewide attempt to bring together the 
various professional groups and agencies to 



review children's needs and improve services* 
One of the outstanding results of the Con- 
ference was a great advance in the field of 
pediatrics and pediatric education. Conference 
findings and recommendations served as a base 
for the children's measures under the Social 
Security Act (1935) • 

The 32 volumes of Conference findings ap- 
peared over a period of several years and were 
representative of an era of detailed factfinding 
and report making. But to condense or coordi- 
nate these findings into a composite whole or 
to convert them into a program of action for 
children was almost impossible. Perhaps such 
a program could not have survived eveii if it 
had existed — the Conference was held at the 
beginning of the depression — a depression that 
steadily deepened and became more bewilder- 
ing during the yeai^ in the course of which 
the final volumes of the report appeared* 



White House Conference on Children in a Democracy (1940) 



The fourth White House Conference on 
Children was concerned with all children^ not 
merely with those handicapped by circum- 
stance. This was a major development — and a 
significant one for the future. 

The base line for the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy was family 
and community life. Its specific purpose was 
to develop a frame of reference for equipping 
American children ''for the successful prac- 
tice of democracy/* 

In mid-January 1940, approximately 700 
men and women gathered in Washington to 
examine in detail the state of child life in the 
United States, the forces that shape it, and the 
conditions requisite to health and opportunity 
for all children* 

A few scattered young people sat in with 
the group as observers and commentators* 
They were the vanguard of the great numbers 
of youth who were to take their place in the 
1950 and 1960 Conferences* 

Secretary of Labor Prices Perkins sum- 
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marized the task which faced the Conference 
by saying: 

**No matter what the storms, no matter 
what the stresses, no matter what the world 
problems are, both ea)nomic and social 
problems, it is our intent and purpose to 
keep our minds firmly fixed upon the wel- 
fare of our children and to promote that 
welfare under all conditions, recognizing 
that they are. the vitality • * * of this great 
experiment which we are making on this 
continent* 

^*One of our problems in this, as well as 
in every other Nation, is how to make it 
possible for the children who are the fu- 
ture generation to partake of the best that 
the Nation is able to give, while they arc 
in the formative stage, while their health 
is being built up* This Conference has 
brought in people of many backgrounds, 
people with many points of view, people 
. with a great variety of expert knowl* 
edge ****** 



The keynote of the Conference was struck 
by the often repeated phrase, "Our concern is 
every child/' 

The content of the report sent to members 
prior to the (}onference considered the major 
factors affecting children in the United States, 
including the characteristics of American 
family life, incomes of families, their dwell- 
ings, and their assistance in times of need; 
education; children with special needs; and ad- 
ministrative factors and finance affecting pub- 
lic action. 

Throughout the report, recommendations 
for further study, for strengthening person- 
nel and training standards, for financial assis- 
tance, and for administrative improvements 
were recurring themas*3 

But the fundamental question still re- 
mained, "Can a free people rear children who 
will become responsible citizens in a democ- 
racy? Can they rear children who, in thdr 
turn, will nuuntain and cherish their freedom?" 

Elizabeth Christman of the National 
Women's Trade Union League, a member of 
the report committee, in her discussion of the 
report at the opening session spoke for an 
adequate wage for the breadwinner as the key 
to the welfare of the child: "The democratic 
way of life means economic freedom to enjoy 
its less tangible blessings/' 

Dr. C. E.,A. Winslow of Yale University, 
speaking as a ''public health man," pointed out 
that the National Health Survey had made it 
"abundantly" clear that "as one goes down the 
economic scale, sickness increases and medical 
- care declines .... it will be very^ bad economy 
to save money at the cost of the minds and the 
bodies of the children of this country. We can- 
not afford to let things rest as they are.'* 

Floyd W. Reeves, Director of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, believed that the 
United States should not be content to let edu- 
cational opportunity hinge on economics: "We 
cannot assure education for young people be- 
yond the compulsory age merely by providing 
facilities. It must be made possible for them 
to use those facilities.*^ 

W. R. Ogg, Director of Research, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, stressed the sec- 
tions of the report that would insure equal op- 
portunity for all children: "We talk about 
conservation of soil, water, forest, and so^on, 



but what about the conservation of the; greatest 
of all our resources^hildren? . . . Certainly 
they are worth spending tax revenue to im- 
prove and expajid educational facilities, medi- 
cal and health facilities, and other vital child 
welfare services." 

A youthful mother of six claimed the 
right to speak as a parent, not as an organiza- 
tion or a "cause." She asked the Conference 
to realize that the tangibles proposed in the 
report were not enough to make the American 
way of life. "We want for our children the high 
adventure of pushing out the boundaries of 
brotherhood. So, we ask you to see that these 
various proposals imply our democratic faith 
in the value of every individual, his right to 
the opportunity of development, his ability to 
work with his fellows and his willingness to 
pay the price of liberty by assuming respon- 
sibility. This faith we must transmit to our 
children, in the only way that can give it 
validity. We must live it ourselves." 

At the close of the first session, the Con- 
ference broke up into groups to discuss vari- 
ous aspects of tlie report. In all of these groups, 
discussion was lively and oftentimes heated. 
%Some hewed to the line^ of fundamentals. 
Others lost thenselves in debates over phrase- 
ology. Some battled over issues and policies. 
Some thought the preliminary reports showed 
too little recognition of what had been accom- 
plished; some, that they failed to point to new 
and fresh ways of meeting children's needs. For 
the most part, the reports were not modified 
greatly in terms of content or approach when 
they went back to the committee. 

The outstanding virtue of the Conference 
report as it was finally accepted by the Con- 
ference was that it brought together a great 
mass of facts about the "growing" conditions 
of American children. However, the report pre- 
sented statements of principle rather than a 
program of action. Perhaps this accounts more 
than anything else for its lack of impact on 
action groups. 

The report is presented to 
the President 

On the evening of the second day. Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt accepted the re- 
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port of the Conference* The President said: 



A call to action 



**La$t April when this Conference first met, 
I asked you to consider two things: First 
how a democracy can best serve its chil- 
dren; and, the corollary, how children can 
best be helped to grow into the kind of 
citizens who will know how to preserve 
and perfect oiir democracy. 

"Since that time — since last April — a suc- 
cession of world events has shown us that 
our dei^pcracy must be strengthened at * 
every point of strain or weakness. All 
Americans want this country to be a place — 
where children .can live in safety and grow 
in understanding of the part they are going 
to play in the future of our American 
Nation .... 

*'You . . . have charted a course, a course 
for 10 years to come. Nevertheless, the 
steps that we take now, in this year of 
1940, are going to determine how far we 
can go tomorrow, and in what direction. 

**I believe with you that if anywhere in 
the country any child lacks opportunity for 
home life, for health proteaion, for edu- 
cation; for moral or spiritual development, 
the strength of the Nation and its ability 
to cherish and advance the principles of 
democracy are thereby weakened.'* 

The last session of the Conference was 
devoted to consideration of what the Confer- 
ence members could do to keep the report from 
sliding into oblivion. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
urged each member of the Conference to 
take a personal responsibility for carrying 
back home the ideas embodied in the report 
and, by using the report as a frame of refer- 
ence, to study how his own community could 
improve its services for children* 

Homer Folks, who had taken an active 
part in the three previous Whife House 
Conferences, expressed much the same view 
when he said, "One other group must be fol- 
lowed up, perhaps the most important and pos- 
sibly the most difficult, namely, ourselves .... 
Under the pressure of our usual continu- 
ing Interests, are we not likely io lose sight of 
the logical implications of what we have done 
here? We must organize procedures by which 
we may followup even ourselves, lest we for- 
get.*' 



The "Call To Action" at the end^ of the 
Conference was the dramatic highlight of the 
Conference. It declared : 

"This Conference is convinced that the 
recommendations submitted on this report 
are essential to the well-being of the chil- 
dren of the United States. Many can be 
put into effect in the near future but the 
Conference has not limited itself to mat- 
ters susceptible to immediate action .... 
This is a program for 10 years, and some 
of it for a longer period .... The Con* 
ference believes that its proposals are well 
within the capacities of the American peo- - 
pie and that the economic well-being of 
the country will be- enhanced. Vdiat the 
American people wish to do they can do. 

** 'Somewhere within these United States, 
within the past few years, was born a child 
who will be elected in 1980 to the most 
responsible office in the world, the Presi- 
dency of the United States/ said Homer 
Folks at the first session of the Conference. 
•We cannot guess his name or whereabouts. 
He may come from any place and from any 
social or economic group. He may now be 
in the home^of a soft-coal miner, or in the 
family of a sharecropper, or quite possibly 
in the home of the unemployed ... or he 
\ ._jnay be surrounded with eveiy facility, con* 
venience, and proteaion which money can 
buy. 

" If we could unroll the scroll of the fu- 
ture enough to learn his name and where- 
abouts, how many things we would wish 
to have done for him, how carefully we 
would wish to guard his healthy growth, 
his surroundings . . . / 

"What we might wish to do for that un- 
known child * . * we must be ready to do 
for every child, so that he may be ready to 
live a full life, satisfying to himself and 
useful to his community and Nation. 

"This document is a call to action: to do 
now those things that can be done now and 
to plan those that must be left for to- 
morrow .... 

"The White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy hokls these to be the con- 
victions of the American people: 
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**That democracy can flourish only as citi- 
zens have faith in the integrity of their 
fellow men and capacity to cooperate with 
them in advancing the end of personal and 
$€Kial living* 

'That such faith and such capacity can best 
be established in childhood and within the 
family circle. Here the child should find 
affection which gives self-confidence, com- 
munity of interest which induces coopera- 
tion, ethical values which influence con- 
duct " 

Recommendations 

The discussions at the Ck)nference resulted 
eventually in 98 recommendations — recom- 
mendations that formed a program to be ini- 
tiated, not in 1 year, but during the next 10 
years: 

They dealt with all phases of child life in 
all parts of America. 

They were based wholly and soundly on 
actual experience. 

They were framed with due regard to the 
resources of the country. 

They did not call for revolutionary 
changes in any present activities for children, 
but rather supplementing, strengthening, and 
revising these activities so as to realize their 
purposes more completely. 

They recognized the increasing role in 
child welfare of government — local, State, and 
Federal — ^but urged the retention and develop- 
ment of voluntary agencies in those fields in 
which they could be effective. 

Few if any of the recommendations called 
for measures that were new. They were chiefly 
expansions and improvements. 

Fotlowup^ 

Nationally, the plan finally adopted pro- 
posed the creation of both a nongovernmental 
National Citizens* Committee, to which re- 
sponsibility would be given for leadership in 
the followup program, and a Federal Inter- 
agency Committee. 

The National Citizens' Committee — com- 
pleted by June 1940 and comprising 25 mem- 
bers — undertook to stimulate the interest of 
some groups in each State to study the recom- 



mendations of the Conference in relation to 
situations surrounding the State's own chil- 
dren, to discover what needed to be done for 
their protection and advancement, and to initi- 
ate measures which would be of benefit to them. 

Twenty such State committees were estab- 
lished. These committees were organized with 
the ''official sanction" of the Governors or as 
voluntary groups. They represented a wide 
range of people concerned with the well-being 
of children. In addition, 20. national organiza- 
tions planned programs designed to follow up 
on Conference recommendations. 

Shortly after the Conference, many of 
these committees sponsored statewide or re- 
gional meetings. In some States, Ic tal com- 
mittees M-ere organized. 

Both the national and State committees 
were almost at once engulfed in considerations 
of national defense and later in wartime^ac- 
tivities. Gradually, the 1940 White House Con- 
ference followup, for the most part, lost its 
identity. But a new pattern for followup had 
been established — and this pattern was to be 
followed in all subsequent conferences. 

The Federal Interagency Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of 30 Federal agen- 
cies, was organized in March 1940 for the pur- 
pose of coordinating the work of Federal 
Departments in cooperation with the National 
Citizens' Committee and State and local fol- 
lowup programs. 

Within the^ext decade, three formal or- 
ganizations concerned with children and youth 
were established and have continued in exis- 
tence to the present. The first was the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Children and 
Youth which was formed at the request of 
President Harry S. Truman in May 1948 for 
several purposes, one of which was to **assist 
the Children's Bureau in laying the groundwork 
for the 1950 White House Conference." With the 
Administrator of the Federa^^ecurity Agency 
as Chairman, the Chief of the Children's Bu- 
reau as Vice-Chairman, and the Children's Bu- 
reau providing the secretariat, the Committee 
began to plan, with various national. State, and 
local groups, for the next Conference. In addi- 
tion. Bureau staff provided consultation and 
assistance to State Committees for Children 
and Youth which requested them. 

The other two organizations, those known 
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today as the Council of National Organizations 
for Children and Youth (officially designated 
in 1953) and the National Council of State 
Committees for Children and Youth (known 
as the National Advisory Council on State and 



Local Action until 1956), were outgrowths of 
the advisory councils established by the Na- 
tional Committee in 1949 to prepare for the 
Midcentury White House Conference. 



Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth (1950) 



The Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth which met in Washing- 
ton in December 195S"was a major step toward 
a nationwide effort to deal with one of the most 
important problems of the decade: How can 
we develop in children the mental, emotional, 
and spiritual qualities essential to individual 
happiness and responsible citizenship? What 
physical, emotional^ and social conditions are 
necessary to this development? 

No earlier Conference had brought to- 
gether so great a variety of citizen interest and 
experience. None had had such a low average 
age, for 500 of the 4,800 delegates were under 
21. 

The Conference was supported primarily 
by voluntary funds. Congress appropriated a 
total of $150,000 over a 2-year period, while 
the balance of the $413^000 budget was se- 
cured from voluntary sources. 

Working as members of Conference com- 
mittees, cooperating agencies^ or on State and 
local committees or youth commissions^ for 
more than 2 years^ State and local delegates 
gathered facts about children's needs, sur- 
veyed local conditions, pulled together avail- 
able knowledge, and otherwise contributed to 
the store of written material being assembled 
in preparation for the Conference. 

* Every State and Territory and 1,000 
counties had these committees. Over 100,000 
citizens contributed to their work. Thirty-seven 
units of the Federal Government had pulled to- 
gether a picture of their services for children. 
Researchers and students from over ISO uni- 
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versities, foundations, and other centers. helped 
in surveying the present knowledge of what 
contributes to healthy personality development 
and how it is achieved. 

In December 1950, armed with four 
printed documents representing a synthesis of 
this accumulation, the delegates arrived at the 
Nation's capital to prepare a "platform'* for 
meeting the problems which prevent children 
and young people from achieving healthy per- 
sonalities. Stunned by the tragic turn of events 
in Korea, they faced the grim realization that 
nothing they could say or do would be of any 
value to the Nation's young unless it helped 
them develop the kind of personality that could 
withstand tension and adversity. 

The Conference gets underway 

Here, no attempt will be made to give a , 
complete account of the Conference. The em- 
phasis will be on highlights and on flavor. 

President Truman set the grave tone of the 
Conference when he warned the members that 
the Nation faces ''the greatest challenge in our 
history." 

**We cannot insulate our children from the 
uncertainties of the world in whidb we live 
or from the impact of the problems which 
confront us all. WhaiTwe can do--and must 
do — is to equip them to meet these prob- 
^ lems, to do their part in the total effort, 
and to build up those inner resources of 



character ^ich are the main strength of 
the American people." 

During the Ck)nference, a few dignitaries 
spoke, inspfririgly and informatively, at gen- 
eral sessions jand in the 31 panel meetings. 
But these only set the stage for 39 workshops^ 
and one great "town meeting*' where every one 
of the official delegates had a chance, and 
seemed to take it, of hammering out the 67 
recommendations to be presented to the Nation. 
The Conference also adopted a Pledge to Chil- 
dren (p. 20). 

Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator and chairman of the Conference's 
National Committee, stated the purposes of the 
Conferenct! 

"We aim to further the development of a 
healthy personality^ through the contribu* 
tions of family life, the church, the school^ 
health services, social services, vocational 
guidance, and placement services. We are 
exploring, at the same time, economic 
forces; working conditions; leisure time; 
and the influence of the law, the courts, and 
the proteaive services. 

"We aim to further healthy personality 
development oi children in special situa* 
tions— children in families with inadequate 
income; children with part«time parents; 
children on the move; children with severe 
mental and physical limitations; children 
with serious emotional disorders; and chil* 
dren who rebel. 

"We aim, finally, to determine how a com* 
munity cat^a^isess what needs to be done in 
planningNcreatively for young people . . . 
and how best to implement the recom* 
mendations and findings that come out of 
this conference." 

Major responsibility for nurturing healthy 
personality developnii^t, the conferees general* 
ly agreed, rests with the parents. Parents are 
the most important influence in their children's 
lives — ^but they are not to blame for everything 
that goes ^^Tong. "If childi^en know they are 
fundamentally liked, accepted, and believed in, 
they can stand the mistakes their parents in* 
evitably make.'^ 

Opinion was unanimous as to the impor- 



tance of love in the child's early life. If a child 
has "a pair of good parents who love him 
truly,'' maintained Dr. Benjamin Spock, "he 
can put up with a lot of other deprivations.'^ 

All institutions and individuals touching 
the liv^of children and youth, it was stressed 
over and over again, have a part to play in the 
great task of creating an environment in which 
healthy personality has a chance to bloom. 

This calls for more and better trained pro* 
f^sional workers — ^workers trained not merely 
in their ovm specialty but also in an under- 
standing of how the normal child grows in 
healthy personality. 

Since ibis was democracy in action, there were 
bound to be controversies — ^universal military 
training, publicly supported nursery schools. 
Federal aid to education, and disability insur* 
aiice, to name a few, provoking the most pas- 
sionate arguments. None, howeveri disrupted 
the apparently universal agreement that the 
child should be regarded as a whole rather than 
treated in segments. 

All through the discussions of child growth 
came warnings against scaring young parents wish 
scientific theories. This in fact seemed to be one 
of the Conference's own conflicts: how to 
spread far and wide the knowledge of the basic 
tenets of mental health and good child care 
without iTurdemi^ parents with a sense of 
anxiety and guilt More and earlier parent 
education was urged as a necessity, but a 
woman in one of the workshops complained: 
"Mothers are not ready for all the psychology 
and psychiatry they're expected to practice on 
their children. There's no stability in us. We 
jump from one feeling to another and end up 
feeling completely inadequate." 

The basic points which emerged from the six 
workshops concerned with the various phases of 
child development were summarized by a joint 
committee as: 

The changing needs of each child depend 
on his individuality^ his environment, and 
particularly his relationship to his parents. 

The feelings for children on the part of 
parents and professional people are more 
important than the techniques they use. 

Attitudes in giving advice are more im* 
portant than the advice given. 
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Both boys and girls need to be close to men 
and women for good emotional develop- 
ment 

A general healthy peraonality is not estab- 
lished once and for all at any age period, 
but can be strengthened or weakened at 
any stage in life* 

The experts at the Conference were aware 
that our present knowledge of children's needs is 
far from definitive. Among those who called for 
an interdisciplinary attack in carrying on more 
research was Leonard Mayo, vice-chairman of 
the Conference's National Committee* 

Some of the blocks standing in the way of 
intelligent application of this knowledge were 
identified as: a failure to test theories suffi- 
ciently; inadeqflrate collation of the results of 
research; the persbnaKlST factor — ^"if the truth 
hurts in the psychological sense we do not set 
upon it readily/' 

"Though our knowledge is incomplete in 
most aspects of personality development," the 
conferees agreed, **there is plenty of knowledge 
to do an infinitely better job than is being done 
today/' The "most obvious and immediate 
needs" were: more and earlier help for emo- 
tionally neglected children and improvement 
of the schools. 

A pair of loving parents— oflfering a "well- 
rounded, easygoing kind of love"— was seen 
as the one essential for every child under 6. 

The school-aged child, too, was being 
denied opportunities for healthy growth. "Our 
schools are too few and too crowded, the equip- 
ment is antiquated, the teachers are too few 
and many of them inadequately trained, or 
temperamentally unsuited to their work, the 
programs — often at community insistence— are 
more concerned with the three R's than in hdp- 
ing children develop their potentialities, and 
the proportion of national income going to 
public education is falling/' 

Adolescents^ Sre also short-changed by our 
educational systenl, the conferees agreed, for 
th^ are denied "an adequate sense of accepts 
ance into the grown-up world and of dignified 
participation in it/' 

The most vivid indictment against schools 
for the unreality of their programs came from 
Allison Davis of the University of Chicago. 



"The vast store of ability'' ift millions of 
children in the lower socioeconomic groups is 
largely wasted because their teachers do not 
understand the basic cultural habits of the 
working groups," Professor Davis charged. 

Professor Davis told of studies carried on 
by social anthropologists showing that be- 
havior frowned on as "delinquent" by "mid- 
dle class teachers, clinicians, and psychiatrists" 
is in slum children often a perfectly realistic, 
adaptive, and socially acceptable response to 
reality. 

Among the sad results of this misunder- 
standing of socioeconomic difl^erences are "an 
unrealistic and extremely uninteresting cur- 
riculum" and "culturally biased" intelligence 
tests. 

Discussion of leisure^time activities brought 
out their potentialities as educational forces, as well 
as the opportunities they provide for play and 
self-expression. There seemed to be general 
agreement that adults should "recognize and 
develop the traits acquired through leisure 
which lead to healthier children— physically, 
emotionally, mentally and spiritually/' Other 
delegates saw recreation as providing a means 
of escape, a method for expressing inner feel- 
ings, development-of social attributes, experi- 
ence in group cooperation. 

How to close the gap between knowledge and 
application in the institutions affecting children 
was a major concern of the Conference. Is this 
knowledge being put to use in the family, the 
churches, the schools, leisure time programs, 
vocational aid, health and welfare services, the 
courts? "Not well enough," cried delegate after 
delegate, bringing an abundance of testimony 
as to the uneven sensitivity to children's needs 
within these institutions. 

The widespread incidence of broken homes 
and anxiety-ridden parents was offered as evi- 
dence that the first place for improved applica- 
tion must be within the family itself. Imma- 
turity among adults emerged as the chief 
source of family difficulties, and this in turn 
was blamed in large part on early childhood 
experiences. The conferees found themselves 
caught in the vicious circle of immature parent, 
unstable child, immature parent. Some of the 
weapons suggested for breaking this sequence 
were increased family welfare and marriage 
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counseling services, preparation for marringe 
in the schools and colleges, sex education^ com- 
munity use of mass media of communication 
for education in **family centered living/* 
''well family conferences/' 

Religiof^ came into the picturelu a source of 
strenpb for withstanding today's tensions. The 
common dements of all faiths that can be help- 
ful in personality development were sought in 
a panel meeting of Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish representatives. 

''Religion is not magic/' said Monsignor 
John J. McClaflferty, ''nor is it philosophy, or 
ethics* or art. Essentially it is the liaison be- 
tween man and God/' 

Rabbi Uri Miller of the Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America maintained that, because religion 
stresses the importance of the^individual, the 
f^eligious person is less likely to have a sense of 
^rejection. 

Culture patterns received heavy emphasis from 
the platform and in discussion groups as major , 
forces affecting children's lives. But it was Mar- 
-garet Mead, of the American Museum of Na- 
tural History, who described the effects of the 
changing, unpredictable nature of modem life 
on families and children: 

American children are growing up within 
the most rapidly changing culture of which 
we have any record in the world, within a 
culture where for several generations, each 
generation's experience has differed sharply 
from the last, and in which the experience 
of the youngest child in a large fomily will 
be extraordinarily different from that of 
the first born* Mothera cannot look back to 
the experience of their mothers, nor even 
to that of their older sistera; young hus- 
bands and fathera have no guides to the 
behavior which they are assuming today* 
So long standing and so rapid have been 
these processes of change that expectation 
of chaiage and anxiety about change have 
been built into our character as a people/* 

Miss Mead found strengths and dangers , 
in the characteristic mobility of American life. 
This, she said, has brought about llexibili^, 
awareness, and ''a capacity to shift and change, 
to pause and weigh/' But it has also exacted a 
price — "the price of loneliness, of the sense 
that each ventures along a path unguarded by 



the friendly spirits of past generations/' 

It was obviously the sense of the Con- 
ference that discrimination — ^racial and relig- 
ious — is a major obstacle of healthy personality 
development Testimony as to its damaging 
effects came out all through the Conference as 
well as in the specific panel and workshop set 
up to examine the subject These discussions 
dealt with the effects of discrimination on the 
discriminator as well as on those discriminated 
against 

The effects on children of economic farces 
influencing family income^ homing, neighborhood 
were also considered. Ewah Clague, of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, pointed out that while 
American incomes are high and rising, many 
children are bom into economically substand- 
ard families, and the Majority of them live in 
areas with the least wealth and the fewest 
services. "Any economic investment of funds in 
our youngsters today will maintain the great- 
ness of our nation,'' he said* 

Not only children in families of inadequate 
income, but children of migrants and others %n 
the mov/' and children of working mothers ivere 
also regarded as having special problems. A few 
delegates also pointed out that children of the 
wealthy likevrise face special barriers to 
healthy development 

Repeatedly throughout the Conference 
came assertions that the delegates' findings 
must apply to all children and youth, but it was 
recognized that there were children in special 
situations with special problems to be con- 
sidered. Parent education was designated as 
the first essential in building healthy person- 
alities in children with mental or physical 
handicaps, with severe emotional distuibances, 
with rebellious behavior. Teamwork was called 
for among al^ the agencies serving such chil- 
dren. 

Interest at the Conference focused not 
only on children's needs and what should be 
done about them, but also on how to go about 
doine it. Workshops and panels on community 
organization were heavily attended. Th^r em- 
phasized the importance of" effective planning 
machinery, including the cooperation of volun- 
tary and public agencies; teamwork among the 
professions; widening the circle of citizen par- 
ticipation; planning with instead of for youth. 
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Teamwork among tbe professions WaA implicit 
in the Conference's focus. Unlike many an* 
other large assembly, it never broke down into 
small segments of narrow interests with the 
experts concentrating only on their own spe* 
cialties. Educators, social workers, vocational 
counselors, pediatricians, psychiatrists, nurses, 
pul)Iic health administrators — all worked to* 
gether in preparatory committees, in the work* 
shops, and on the panels. The child remained 
whole. 

Discussion of mass media desk atmst en-' 
tirely wish television. Though there were some 
who decried the poor taste and violence in many 
of the programs to which children are ex- 
posed, the emphasis was on making the most 
educationally of this new medium and on more 
effective parental supervision. After hearing 
about the large portion of the day many cnil* 
dren spent watching television, Lyman Brjrson, 
of Columbia University, remarked: "Appar- 
ently the only noise one does not hear in the 
living room today is the sound of the parental 
foot going down." 

No topic occupied so much Conference 
thought and comment as she effects on children 
and young people of the ibresi of ipmr. Scarcely a 
speaker or delegate from the President to the 
high school youth refrained from mention of 
the grave situation facing the Nation. Two 
themes predominated: Services to children 
must be strengthened to provide as much pro* 
tection as possible from the hazards of war 
and the disrupting factors of mobilization; 
young people, on whom the main burden of the 
crisis will fall, must be given whatever sup- 
port they need to face the difficulties ahead. 

The Conference's uMe circle of citizen per^ 
ticipation was representative of all the. racial, 
religious, and ethnic groups— Protestant, Cath- 
olic, Jewish, white, Negro, American Indian, 
Japanese American, Spanish American. 

Finally, and far from least, there was 
youth participation, a far from '^ominaP repre- 
sentation of those who were the chief concern 
of the Conference. The 500 young people, who 
ranged in age from 12 to 23, came to the Con- 
ference as members of the Advisory Committee 
on Youth Participation — ^representative of 
many national voluntary organizations- ^d 
as members of State delegations. 



There was an earnest quality about these 
young people. They were troubled, but they 
went about their business with a simple direct- 
ness that was a challenge to the adults. One 
youth put this in words: 

''Yesterday is gone; forget about it. To- 
morrow is ahead; don't worry too much about 
it. Today is here; do something!** 

At the close of the Conference, the dele- 
gates mdorsed the following: 

PLEDGE TO CHILDREN ^ 

To you, our children, who hold within you our 
most cherished hopes, we, the members of tbe 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, relying on your full response, make 
dib pledge: 

From your earliest inhncy we give you 
our love, so that you may grow with trust 
in yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person 
and we will help you to strengthen your 
sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself 
and at the same time help you to under* 
sund the rights of others, so that you may 
experience cooperative living. 

We will help you develop initiative and 
imagination, so that you may have the 
opportunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your 
pride in workmanship, so that you may 
have the satisfaction that comes from 
achievement* 

We will provide the conditions for whole- 
some play that will add to your learning, 
to your social experience, and to your 
happiness. 

We will illustrate by precept and example 
the value of integrity and the importance 
of moral courage. 

We will encourage you always to seek the 
truth. 

We will provide you with all opportunities 
possible to develop your own faith in God. 
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We will opm the way for you to cfijojr the 
arts and to use tbero for deepemqg your 
understaodiag of life. 

We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice 
and discrimination, so that together we may 
achieve a truly deniocratic society. 

We will work to lift the standard of living 
and to improve our economic practices, so 
that you may have the material basis for a 
full life. 

We will provide you with rewarding edu- 
cational opportunities, so chat you ouiy 
devetop your talena and contribute to a 
better world. 

We will protect you against expkritation 
and undue haxards and help you grow in 
health and strength. 

We will work to conserve and improve 
family life and, as needed, to provide foster 
care according to your inherent rights. 

We will intemify our search for new 
knowledge in order to guide you more 
effeaively as you develop your potenriali* 
ties. 

As you grow from child to youdi to adult, 
establishiqg a family life of your own and 
accepting hirger social responsibilities, we 
will work with you to improve conditions 
for all children and youth. 

Aware that these promises to you caonot be fully 
met in a world at war, we ask you to join us in a 
firm dedication to die buikltng of a world society 
bated on freedom, justice, and mutual respect 

So may you grow in joy, in feith in God and in 
m&n, and in those qualities of vision and of the 
spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope 
for the future. 

Accomplishments of the 
1950 Conference 

The box scores of accomplishment— tangi- 
ble and intangible--of the 1950 Conference are 
still being tallied. 

Shortly after the Conference, the National 
Midcentury Committee for Children and Youth 
was formed to publicize the' findings, promote 



action on the 67 recommendations, and to en* 
courage further research. This Committee car* 
ried on its work until 1953 when it was dis- 
solved. 

This left the National Advisory Council 
on State and Local Action for Children and 
Youth, representing 51 State and Territorial 
committed without a central informational ex- 
change. To fill this gap> the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Children and Youth signed an 
agreement with the Council in October 1953 
under which an Informational exchange would 
be provided by the Committee. This statement 
of understanding is reviewed every two years 
and updated in light of current developments. 

In 1954, these two organizations met to- 
gether as the Joint Conference on Children 
and Youth.. Their cooperative efforts were 
joined by those of the Ck>ancil of National Or- 
ganizations in sponsoring three more such con- 
ferences In 1955, 1956, and 1958. During these 
meetings, the progress and circumstances of 
the Nation's children and youth were discussed. 
The agenda for the latter two meetings pro- 
vided for a discussion of the plans and struc- 
ture for the 1960 White House Conference. 

For the first time in the history of the 
White House Conferences on Children and 
Youth, such committees survived and func- 
tioned during the time between Conferences. 

Other tangible outcomes of the Midcentury 
Conference were many. 

Most of the States held ''little White House 
Conferences'' called by the governors to discuss 
Conference findings. Some of these drew well 
over a thousand people. In addition, some 
States held smaller meetings on a statewide 
basis. 

Conference materials were disseminated 
wldely-^nd continue to circulate. They have 
appeared in scores of textbooks for high school 
and college students. 

A book for technical woHcers, PmomOHy 
in the Msiimg, by Helen \(^tmer and Ruth Ko- 
tinsky, appeared In 1953. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of 
the United States In its decision outlawing 
racial segregation In public schools cited find- 
ings In the Conference Pact Finding Report of 
the harmful effects of segregation on children. 

The Children's Bureau added to Its list of 
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''best Mllen'' a pubUcntion entitled A HMy 
PtrsomiUy far YQitr Child, m popular version by 
Dr* James L\ Hymes of the Fact Finding Re- 
port. Close to a million copies of this pamphlet 
had been sold by the Government Printing Of- 
fice by December* 1966. 

Religious groups, parent^teacher associa- 
tions, 4-H Clubs, civic groups, popular maga- 
zines have issued their own versions of Con- 
ference findings. Radio and television programs 
have found them to be rich sources for ma- 
terial. 

The various professions-asocial work, 
nursing, public healthrn^edicine—incorporated 
the findings in the training of woricers at both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels and in 



institutes and refresher courses for people al- 
ready working in the field. 

In many communities^., services for chiK 
dren, both public and voluntary, were reviewed, 
modified, and extended as a result of Confer^ 
ence activities. 

The legal base for services to children and 
their parents in many States were teexamined 
and modified. 

All of this adds up to persuasive evidence 
in many areas that children and their neec^^ 
are better understood t^^n before the Midcen- 
tury White House Conference and that this 
understanding will spread and deepen in the 
years ahead. 



Golden Anniversary White House Conference 
on Children and Youth (I960) 



The Gold^ Anniversary White House 
Ck)nference on Children and Youth» which met 
March 27 through April 1» I960, sought to 
find ways ''to promote opportunities for chil* 
dren and youth to realize their full potential 
for a creative life in freedom and dignity.'' 

The 1960 White Rouse Conference fol- 
lowed several traditions established by previous 
Conferences in preparing for and during the 
Conference. 

Once again, the Children's Bureau assumed 
its leadership role as initiator of advanced plan- 
ning and coordinator of early information- 
gathering preceding ^4ie appointment of the 
President's National Committee. Even before 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower issued the call 
for the 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youtht preparations had been under- 
way. The three coordinating groups from the 
19S0 Conference— now the Council of National 
Organizations for Children and Youth and the 
Federal Interdepartmental Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth— met in joint conferences in 



1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958. In 1956, the joint 
conference authorized a committee to consider 
preliminary steps toward a 1960 Conference. 
At the request of the Chief of the Children's 
Bureau, the joint committee met in 1957 to dis- 
cuss a possible scope and theme for the Con- 
ference. During 1958 and 1959, several ad hoc 
groups of physicians, educators,' and social 
woricers were convened by the Chief to discuss 
methods of staginsr a far-reaching and effective 
Conference. 

As had those that preceded it, this Con- 
ference brought together representatives, from 
both governmental and nongovernmental agen- 
cies concerned with the well-being of children 
and youth. National voluntary organizations — 
including churches, synagogues, health, wel- 
fare, and educational agencies, recreation, hu- 
man relations, labor, community groups— sent 
their representatives* 

In the fall of 1958, President Eisenhower 
appointed a national committee to be respon- 
sible for planning the 1960 Conference. 
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Included among the 92 members of the com- 
mittee were communitjr leaders, representa^ 
tives of the various disciplines concerned with 
children, and 10 young people of high school or 
college age chosen for their leadership in 
school, church, and community activities. 

Total expenditures for the Conference in- 
cluding followup activities were slightly over 
$1 million, derived almost equally from the 
Federal Government and private sources. 

The partnership, carried over from the 
1950 White House Conference, among the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Children and 
Youth, the National Council of State Commit- 
tees for^ Children and Youth, and the Council 
of National Organizations, made planning for 
,the Golden Anniversary Conference far 
broader in scope than for any of the previous 
White House Conferences. 

The participants had laid the groundwork 
for their activities at the Conference back in 
thair home communities, through local or State 
, Committees, or through the national organiza- 
tions with which they were affiliated. They 
brought to the Conference not only the results 
of their own inquiries, but information gained 
throuffrh study of the eight volumes of material 
on children and youth prepared for the Con- 
ference. Two of these volumes were based on 
the participants' own preconference efforts, 
and the others were prepared by experts of 
various kinds. 

Most of the State Committees sponsored 
a youth council or committee. Tn most States, 
at least one youth was a member of the policy 
making committee. In the 1960 Conference, 
youth played an important role— a role that 
had been growing and expanding since-they 
were first included in the 1940 Conference. 

The Conference gets underway 

The Golden Annive'^ry White House 
Conference opened on ti.^ evening of March 
27, 1960. Attidnding the opening session were 
11,000 per8ons4-7,600 delegates and 3,400 in- 
vited guests,i^ 

President Eisenhower addressed the open- 
ing assembly, mphasizing the importance of 
the delegates' mission and outlining the basic 
purposes of the Conference: 



**Ftr$c . . . you are working with the most 
predous resources of our Nation; a whole 
genehifioa of Americans who will someday 
■make their country^s policies and dispose 
its greieit power .... 

"Second, this process of preparation for 
tomorrow's leadership grows increasingly 
difficult as rapid and momentous change • 
alter the look of tomorrow's world .... 

**. . . withia this great context of diange 
and accommodation there are certain im- 
perishable values which must neither t *t 
changed nor abandoned . * • . 

"... for dvilization is a matter of spirit; 
of conviction and belief; of self-reliance and 
acceptance of responsibility; of happiness 
in constructive work and service; <^ devo* 
tioa to valued tradition. It is a religious 
bdtb; it is a shared attitude toward life and 
living....'* 

For the first 3 days of the Conference, the 
delegates attended one of five concurrent 
assemblies devoted to widely inclusive themes: 
assessing ideals and values in the changing 
world of children and youtb; the impact of 
change on children and youth; adapting to 
change and innovation; the effects on children 
and youth of science, technology, population 
pressures; and worid events. 

Following the thme assemblies, there 
were 18 concurrent forums, each concerned 
with a different topic. Nine focused on various 
forces that influence the young person^s im- 
mediate worid — environmrat, mobility, sup- 
port, nurture opportunity, free time, niass 
communications, human resources, and beliefs. 
Some of the forums dealt veith aspects of de- 
velopmental growth that confront all youth — 
as they move toward maturity from puberty to 
young adulthood; as learners and thinkers; as 
doers; as citizens — ^and other forums centered 
around children with special problems— those 
with moital handicaps; with social handicaps; 
children in c<niflict 

The Conference participants were assigned 
to the work groups and forums on the basis of 
their varied interests. This process of selection, 
which included keeping a balance of represen- 
station in each group, was made by a computer. 
In addition, each work group induded a num* 
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ber of the young people themselves. 

It was in the 210 small woric groups that 
the forum topics were hammered out into rec- 
ommendations — ranging from **the significance 
of a personal faith for children and youth" to 
"the identification and the treatment of the 
mentally retarded/' * . 

Teams composed of representatives from 
the different work groups weeded out duplicate 
recommendations which were then submitted 
by the work groups to a fonun. The approxi- 
mately 400 people comprising each forum voted ^ 
to accept or reject each recommendation. No 
recommendations were voted on by the Con- 
ference as a whole. 

During their deliberations, and especially 
through tt^^' V many recommendations, the 
conferees ii*-Je it clear that if children and 
youth were to have opportunities to realize 
"their full potential for a creative life in free- 
dom and dignity," major steps would have to 
be taken to improve services in the fidds of 
health, welfare, education, and juvenile de- 
linquency control. Also, steps would have to 
be taken to diminate racial discrimination in 
all areas of child life. 

Jin overview of the Conference 

The conferees brought to the Goldra An- 
niversary White House Conference a rich as- 
sortment of backgrounds, personalities, and 
interests. Yet despite this diversity— and re- 
gardless of the subject matter of their work 
^ups— out of the participants' deliberations 
emerged some common threads of major con- 
cern. President Eisenhoi;^r had anticipated 
some of these when, at the opening session, he 
<?poke of the importance of the Conference mis- 
sion. 

At that time, he had singled out juvenile 
delinquency as a problem of woridwide concern 
to which the Conference must address itsell 
Pointing put that its causes are "multiple,'* he 
'^'xlA that ''multiple measures must be used to 
weed them out" Yet he warned against a 
tendency to generalize pessimistically about 
todajr's youths 

"I have an unshakable faith in the over- 
whelming majority of fine, earnest, high- 
.spirited youngsters who comprise this risfng 
generation of Americans" he told the Confer- 



ence» "A happy family is the surest way to 
prevent failures in our society/' 

However, a widespread uneasiness about 
the possible toicic byproducts of affluence was 
clearly evident throughout the Conference. 
Juvenile delinquency was reported to be more 
prevalent in times of prosperity, and one cause 
suggested was the resentment of our Nation's 
socially and economically disadvantaged young 
people at their inability to get the things that 
coday stand for success. 

"To cure delinquency," said one speaker, 
"we must cure ourselves." 

Another speaker saw our society as "30 
second:^ to midnight," our only hope lying in ^ 
a rather immediate filling*of "the vacuum^t 
the value core"— both in the inner man and 
in the social structure. Another called for "a 
defense in depth," maintaining that '"moral 
and spiritual values must never be dealt with 
in isolation from social issues.'' He and many 
others called for full acceptance of minorities 
as a moral imperative. 

The rapidity of social change and the com- 
plexity of the economy were frequently cited 
as causes for a sense of individual hdplessness 
among both youth and adults. One youth said 
in a woric group: *Tm part of a generation 
that is faced with daily evidence that the H- 
bomb may drop tomorrow. We need something 
that tells us that life is worth something- 
has meaning/' 

But an assembly speaker saw the com- 
plexities of life today as an opportunity for 
personal fulfillment through the acceptance of 
cooperative social responsibility. "It has been 
well said that today's hero, like today's saint, 
must be an organization man," he conunented* 

No matter what kind of service to children 
was under discussion, an emphasis on the need 
for stepped-up training for all types of pro- 
fessional personnel recurred throughout the 
Conference. It was also the focus of the entire 
forum devoted to ''Human Resources" and its 
related work groups. The competition for the 
educated in this country was termed one of the 
chief blocks to fulfilling the promises to chil- 
dren that were made in previous White House 
Conferences. 

Over and over, the conferees called for 
expectations of ''excellence" on the part of the 
schools. They asked especially for greater stim- 
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ulation of the gifted. But at least one educator 
maintained that such a goal need not conflict 
with equality of educational opportunities for 
all children regardless of their intellectual po- 
tentialities. He emphasized that persons who 
"accept the sophistry that equality inevitably 
means a commitment to mediocrity [overlook] 
the need for diversity of interest and varied 
intellectual power and special creativity." 

Television^ radio, motion pictures^ adver- 
tising» and the press came in for some heavy 
criticism for not living up to their educational 
potentials. Incessant portrayals of violence and 
presenting force as a heroic way of obtaining 
desired goals which are often materialistic and 
superficial in nature were some of the criti- 
cisms aimed at mass media. 

On the other hand, many conferees spoke 
of the values of TV in widening children's 
horizons and of its uses as a teaching aid. The 
need for more effective parental control over 
TV watching was stressed repeatedly. Indeed, 
many delegates expressed apprehension not 
only about the effects on the younger genera- 
tion of too much television viewing, but of too 
much passive recreation in general. 

Constantly during the Conference, the dis- 
cussion reverted to the quality of parenthood 
and family life. Mothers were called "irrespon- 
sible" for going to work outside the home. 
Fathers, in general, were accused of substitut- 
ing a "phony togetherness" for depth of rela- 
tionship. The young people were especially 
hard on parents, accusing them of not setting 
fiTood examples, of not being firm, of not allow- 
ing enough freedom of choice. 

But parents also had their defenders. A 
sociologist, for example, denied the existence 
of a moral decline. He said that in bringing 
children into the world and in rearing the 
younger generation, there is more dedication 
in the adult world today than ever before. 
American women are increasingly combining 
hom^aking with other concerns and are en- 
joying "richer, fuller lives." A young college 
student said: "There is a 'me' who I want to 
be, and it looks like my father and mother/' 

A few voices, including some youthful 
ones, suggested that young people themselves 
had a responsibility for their behavior, as well 
as for the kind of adults they would turn out 



to be. For example, in one work group, when 
a youth representative blamed the "wildness*' 
of a teenage neighbor on the fact that his 
mother went out to work, a young German vis- 
itor said: "I think that by the time a person is 
a teenager, he has a responsibility for the way 
he behaves, and if he knows -his mother has 
to work he ought to be ashamed for becoming 
wild." 

Calls for strengthening parental adequacy 
suggested a host of approaches. They included 
the elimination of such social and economic ills 
as discrimination against minorities, unemploy- 
ment in depressed areas, poor housing; provid- 
ing educational programs such as family life 
courses for school children and parent educa- 
tion classes for adults; the provision of indi- 
vidualized services to parents with special 
difficulties— parents with mentally or physi- 
cally handicapped children, mothers or fathers 
in one-parent families^ and parents too emo- 
tionally immature to function adequately as 
parents. 

Unmarried mothers usually come from de- 
prived backgrounds and have known punish- 
ment all their lives, a social worker oteerved. 
They need interest and protective authority to 
keep them out of trouble — not more punish- 
ment, she maintained. 

The normal processes of child development 
received considerable attention as did the kinds 
of health services that can hdp prevent im- 
pairment of these processes. Periodic and con- 
tinuing medical care should be provided for all 
children, one work group concluded. The par- 
ticipants expressed concern over the quality of 
care. In a forum speech, a professor of public 
health referred to "our inability to provide ade- 
quate health services to certain groups of chil- 
dren" — those who depend on clinics for well 
child care. 

This physician, and others, deprecated the 
rise in our Nation's infant mortality rate and 
the great discrepancies in rates among geo- 
graphical areas and population groups. He 
linked this increase in infant mortality to lack 
of prenatal care. His concern was carried into 
at least one work group which recommended 
that a forceful attack be made to lower infant 
mortality and morbidity rates-^among minority 
groups. 
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New and increasing dangers to public 
health also received the conferees' attention — 
air pollution, water pollution » radiological haz- 
ards. A State health officer, in pointing out "the 
genetic hazards of radiation that pose an 
ominous threat to the health of the living and 
unborn generations/' found it deplorable that 
only a few States have launched full-scale 
radiological health programs. 

Much of the discussion on health centered 
upon children suifering: from handicaps — 
mental, physical, or emotional. Emotional fac- 
tors and interpersonal relationships that assist 
or impede treatment of children with any type 
of handicapping condition were under special 
scrutiny. 

Concern was repeatedly expressed over 
the growing number of children with congenital 
malformations. In one work group, a sugges- 
tion was made for providing eugenic counseling 
as a possible deterrent. However, this was re- 
jected as a reconimendation on the grounds 
that not enough is as yet known about this 
field. 

There was some difference of opinion over 
whether mentally retarded children should at- 
tend special or regular clinics. The group 
eventually decided that, in view of the chronic 
nature of mental retardation and the past 
tendency to neglect these children, special 
clinics are needed — at least, at the present time. 

Highlights of the recommendations 

By the night of Wednesday, March 30, 
1960, 68 topic teams had finished their task of 
preparing recommendations for presentation to 



the 18 White House Conference forums. A 
total of 1,600 recommendations had been sub- 
mitted by the various work groups. 

Because of the volume of recommenda- 
tions, the task of appraising the significance of 
the Conference proved a staggering assignment 
for Dr. Ruth A. Stout, Director of Field Pro- 
grams, Kansas State Teachers Association, 
Topeka. On Friday morning, April 1, she told 
the conferees at the final plenary session that 
she had spent the entire night attempting to 
categorize all of the recommendations. The final 
tally, which brought together those that were 
identical or similar in intent, totaled 670 recom- 
mendations. Dn Stout said that she had found 
in this vast outpouring of thought the universal 
conviction that "no child is too insignificant for 
consideration." 

In their eagerness not to ignore a single 
facet of the lives of children, today and tomor- 
row, the participants had gone "overboard" in 
assuring that their beliefs were represented — 
and in expressing their faith in the essential 
dignity and worth of each individual. A com- 
plete summary of their recommendations, for 
obvious reasons, cannot be included here. 

Throughout the Conference sessions, a 
panel of ' 18 young people had been ''listeners" 
in the forums. After talking with many other 
youth participants, this panel drafted a state- 
ment of "youth priorities" for the^ decade 
1960-1970. These priorities reflected many of 
the recommendations of the total Conference — 
but with a difference. They were fresh, global, 
and idealistic in the way that only youth can be 
idealistic. 



YOUTH PRIORITIES 1960-1970 



■ We, as youth, recognizing that meaningful 
action must be based on a sense of purpose^ religious 
belief s, personal values, and shared ideals, are fully 
aware of the gap between reality and our goals. 
We believe that the deepening of individual values 
and attainment of our common ideals can be 



achieved only by a realistic appraisal of, and active 
participation in the major issues now challenging 
us. 

1. We believe that any infringement on equality 
of opportunity denies to youth of various 
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ethnic, creedal, and racial backgrounds the pos- 
sibility for a full life. To eliminate these de- 
privations, we call for the substantial comple* 
tion of school desegregation by 1970, ^the 
provision of equal access to housing for all indi* 
viduals, and the elimination of discrimination 
in employment and advancement praaices 
throughout the United States. We also affirm 
the right of all citizens to peaceful protest and 
nonviolent resistance against all forms of social 
inju:>tice. 

2. We recognize the disintegration of the family 

unit in American culture and call for a re- w-^^ 
emphasis of the family as a central force for 
democracy. This will promote facilitation of 
communication between adults and youth 
within the family circle, the schools, and re- 
ligious institutions. Education of youth in the 
role of the family, and realization by commu- 
nity organizations that they must supplement 
and not compete with, the family should also 
be realized. 

3. Education is the main basis for the broad 
political participation and individual mobility 
essential for a free society. To fulfill these needs 
we must provide varied educational opportu- 
nities to challenge each individual to realize 
his full abilities. It should be recdgnized that 
all institutions and programs designed to meet 
individual needs can and should maintafn high 
standards. To do this, local. State, and Federal 
Governments, as well as individuals, businesses, 
and nonprofit bodies must gready increase 
their support for education on all levels. 
Further, the teacher must be more adequately 
honored as an individual and recompensed as 
a skilled professional 

4. In order that all individuak throughout the 
world may have increased opportunity to attain 
their aspirations, we accept an Imperative obli- 
gation on American youth to support and par- 
ticipate in positive national policies for the 
attainment of workl peace with justice, the 
aaive support of human rights especially 
through the United NationSi, the development 
of international understanding through ex- 
changes and cooperative nonmilitary assistance, 
.and the construaive involvement of youth in 
carrying out these policies, such as through 
service in expanded technical assistance pro* 
grams. We urge the adoption of legislation 
empowering the President to provide, for the 
conduct of a nongovernmental research group, 
university, or foundation to study the advis- 



ability and praaicality of the establishment by 
the United States of a Youth Corps, under 
which young citizens will be trained and will 
serve in programs of technical and educational 
assistance in the underdeveloped areas; and 
that this commission study the relationship of 
such a program to the present system of com- 
pulsory military service. 

5. Youth must recognize their obligation to par- 
ticipate in local, national, and State affairs 
through voluntary organizations and political 
activity. At the same time, adults should realize 
that youth have valuable and often unique 
contributions to make to policy formulation 
and program planning, as well as implementa- 
tion, and have special ideas and interests 
worthy of consideration by local. State and 
national legislators and executives. We further 
recommend cooperative adult and youth efforts 
to make such participation effeaive. 

6. We demand that high-quality bodes, music, 
cultural attraaions, radio and television pro- 
grams, and libraries be widely available and 
that mass media take the responsibility for 
informing and educating youth, as well as 
adults. 

7. Acknowledging the increasing need for skilled 
workers and the shift from rural to urban 
work, we urge that the total conununity pro- 
vide guidance, training, and aeative work for 
youth interested in such programs. Full-time 
guidance counselors and effective vocational 
educational programs must be provided. Special 
emphasis should be given to the school drop- 
out, the juvenile delinquent, and the mentally 
handicapped so that they may become useful 
citizens. 

8. While only a small percentage of youth are 
juvenile delinquents, we recognize that they, 
as a resuk of causes such as mental health, 
broken homes, and economic and social de- 

. privations, find themselves engaged in destruc- 
tion, not achievement, of their potential. We 
believe that the ultimate solution to this prob- 
lem hi^ in energetic attacks on specific causes. 
We urge that all efforts be made to rehabili- 
tate and secure aoreptance for these youths who 
are now delinquent 

9. We urge that youth and young adults be active 
participants on national. State, and local follow- 
up committees of the I960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. These com- 
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mittees should be a cooperative endeavor of 
adults and youths as was the planning for this 
Conference. 

The 670 recommendations did not lend 
themselves to a meaningful program of action 
on a nationwide basis. Instead they repre- 
sented widespread concern of citizens of the 
United States for children* Howler, followup 
in the individual States was brisk and the 
achievements of many State's Committees were 
encompassing and fruitfuL 

Followup of the Conference 

On the recommendation of the President's 
National Committee, the National Committee 
for Children and Youth was established jointly 
by the Council of National Organizations for 
Children and Youth, the National Council of 
State Committees for Children and Youth, and 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Children 
and Youth in November 1960. Residual Confer- 
ence funds from voluntary sources (approxi- 
mately $210,000) were transferred to the new^ 
Committee for these purposes : "to encourage 
and stimulate the implementation of the find- 
ings of the 1960 Conference by appropriate 
public and private agencies and bodies, to co- 
ordinate the activities of its constituent groups, 
to provide for continuing exchange of informal 
tion concerning children and youth, and to plan 
and sponsor appropriate joint activities by its 
constituent groups and others interested in 
children and youth." In addition, the Commit- 
tee "should provide for the review and evalua- 
tion of its activities and those of its constitu- 
ent groups in 1965 and should prepare and 
submit a report to the Nation/* 

In the year^ since the 1960 Conference, 
the National Committee for Children and 
Youth has produced publications on a variety 
of topics relating to yo .»ng people. It has also 
joined with its constituent organizatioiuMn 
sponsoring three biennial joint Conferences on 
Children and Youth. In 1962, the Conference 
focused on youths' participation in community 
affairs. The primary concern of the 1964 Con- 
ference was how to translate new concepts into 
services for children and youth. In 1966, the 
Mid-Decade Conference was devoted to assess- 
ing how far the Nation had come since the 1960 



Conference and how much more could be 
achieved before the 1970 Conference. 

The National Committee for Children and 
Youth sponsored two special conferences which 
helped to call the Nation's attention to the 
plight of unemployed youth. These were the 
Conference on Unemployed Out-of-School 
Youth in Urban Areas, held in Washington, 
D.C., in 1961, and the National Conference on 
Problems of Rural Youth in a Changing En- 
vironment, held in Stillwater, Oklahoma, in 
1963. 

Although the National Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth is continuing its activities, the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children and 
Youth is no longer a memben The latter group 
withdrew in October 1966, stating that "the 
National Committee for Children and Youth 
has substantially completed those of its func- 
tions which made it desirable for the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Children and 
Youth to be a formal member,*' and that "the 
role of the National Committee is now evolving 
in ways which are constructive but which indi- 
cate that the relationship of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee and the National Committee 
should also change.'' 

The diversity and multiplicity of Confer- 
ence recommendations sparked followup activi- 
ties in many sectors of the Nation, particularly 
within the organizations that had planned the 
Conference. 

With a congressional appropriation of 
$150,000, the Children's Bureau established a 
Special Unit for Followup. During its 8 
months of operation, this unit stimulated ac- 
tivities by other agencies and groups to achieve 
Conference objectives, and interwove Confer- 
ence philosophy, materials, and made sugges- 
tions to the Bureau. These purposes were 
carried forward by preparing special publica- 
tions geared to Conference topics, and by pro- 
viding a full-time consultant to work with 
national. State, and local organizations con- 
cerned with children and youth. 

The Council of National Organizations was 
active in planning and conducting the joint 
conferences and special conferences held in 
1960. This council meets biennially to review 
and evaluate activities of the member organiza- 
tions related to followup of the 1960 Confer- 
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ence. Individual members followed up on the 
Conference recommendations. 

Also taking its cue from the 1960 Con- 
ference recommendations, the Interdeaprt- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth sug- 
gested proposals, through its subcommittees, 
for getting rehabilitative health services to Se- 
lective Service rejectees; for helping young 
people in their transition from school to work; 
and for drawing on the potentials of youth to 
provide constructive services* These have been 
incorporated into national programs. 

Since one measure of the success of any 
Conference is the action that flows from it, 
State Committees on Children and Youth were 
urged to keep informed of conditions through- 
out their States and to suggest needed changes 
—to their Governors and legislatures, to prgan- 
izations and agencies, and to individuals with 
a concern for children and youth. 

Immediately following the Conference, 
there was a surge of activity to bring the rec- 
ommendations from the forums to the attention 
of citizens throughout the Nation. Some State 
Committees provided speakers and consultation 
to local groups to inform and interpret. Others 
distributed on a statewide basis the recom- 
mendations from the Conference and a report 
on their State's activities. 

A number of statewide and regional con- 
ferences were held. Local and statewide studies 
were undertaken. Clearinghouses of informa- 
tion and materials were established. Newslet- 
ters were published. Trends and developments 
affecting youth and child life were identified, 
together with problems and needed action. Con- 
ferences were convened and reports distributed. 



Legislation was sponsored or recommended. 
Subconmiittees were set up to study particular 
conditions. 

During the years since the 1960 Confer- 
ence, particular emphasis has been paid to 
youth participation in conununity affairs. Com- 
mittees have encouraged young people to plan 
and conduct statewide youth conferences. In 
some instances, this effort has supported or has 
been devoted to the formation of youth coun- 
cils, locally and on a statewide basis. 

In those States where 3roung people are 
not members of "the State Committees, and 
youth councils do not exist. State Committees 
are trying to determine how best to develop 
their programs in order to give young people 
an opportunity to realize the potential of their 
engagement in community life. 

When preparation for the 1970 Confer- 
ence got underway, 44 Committees or groups 
which had been requested by their Governors 
to cooperate with the 1960 Conference— and, at 
its conclusion, to do what they could to imple- 
ment Conference recommendations — ^were ac- 
tive. Their accomplishments for children and 
youth serve as a testimonial to the vitality of 
citizen concern released and reinforced by the 
1960 Conference. 

Many of the Conmiittees active in the fall 
of 1967 had been reappointed by the Governors 
of their States to provide leadership in prepara- 
tion for the 1970 Conference. Since the Golden 
Anniversary Coftference, these Committees on 
Children and Youth had worked to bring about 
the community involvement which is vital to 
any lasting improvement in the conditions that 
affect children. 



The 1970 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 



The first steps toward a 1970 White House Education, and Welfare, John W. Gardner. At 
Conference on Children and Youth were taken the request of President Lyndon B. Johnson^ 
in Aufirust 1966 by the Secretary of Health, Secretary Gardner wrote to the Governors 'of 
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the 50 States, Puerto, Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa, and to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, asking for their support. 
In his letter, the Secretary asked each Gov- 
ernor to appoint a committee to plan for par- 
ticipation in the Conference, to act as liaison 
between the Governor arid a national commit- 
tee to be appointed by the President, and to 
work with the staff of the 1970 Conference. 
Staff for the Conference will be attached to 
the Children's Bureau* 

Several ad hoc advisory groups, including 
one composed of youths, have been convened 
by the Chief of the Children's Bureau to dis- 
cuss possible formats, themes, and issues for 



the Conference. The Bureau has also been 
working closely with representative State, na- 
tional, and Federal agencies, committees, and 
councils that have initiated various Confer- 
ence planning efforts. From the deliberations 
of these groups, a preliminary consensus seems 
to be emerging— that the tempo and tenor of 
the late 1960's are providing unprecedented and 
unusual challenges to those who are paving 
the way for the next Conference. As these 
groups move forward in their planning activi- 
ties, they may find inspiration in the words of 
George Santayana, *We must welcome the fu- 
ture, remembering that soon it will be the past 
and we must respect the past remembering that 
once it was all that was humanly possible/* 

• U.l GOVCiNMCNT mmTINC OTflCC : IIMO-tll*tll 
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